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A NEGLECTED LECTIONARY. 


On April 18th, 1546, for the first time in history, a 
question of the contents of the Bible was made an article 
of faith, and confirmed by a solemn anathema. ‘‘ The 
Holy, Gecumenical, and General Council of Trent,’’ so ran 
the decree, ‘‘ following the examples of the orthodox 
Fathers, receives and venerates all the books of the Old and 
New Testaments with an equal feeling and reverence.”’ 
Then followed a list which included Tobit, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees, concluding with an 
anathema upon those who did not receive all the books 
mentioned as sacred and canonical. Thus did a group of 
53 prelates, mainly Italian, and entirely destitute of 
distinction in historical scholarship, presume to convert 
ecclesiastical usage into an article of belief. One result 
of their action was to prepare the way for the almost 
complete neglect of the books named, which prevails at 
present in Protestant Churches. Romish doctrines of 
intercession, prayers for the dead, and the merit of alms- 
giving find some support in stray texts scattered 
throughout two or three of the so-called Apocryphal 
books. The Wittenberg monk who denounced a Christian 
epistle as an epistle of straw because it did not appear to 
consist with his doctrine of faith could not be caused to 
stumble by a few Jewish writings. In his edition of the 
Bible, Luther gave the name of “‘ Apocrypha ’”’ to books 
hitherto highly esteemed in ecclesiastical circles. True, 
as early as the second century A.D., Melito of Sardis did 
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not include these books in his Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment; in the third century, Origen of Alexandria at least 
perceived the difference between them and the rest of the 
Jewish sacred scriptures, whilst in the fourth century, 
Jerome set forth plainly their inferior character. But in 
the Church, theory and practice have not always agreed. 
Origen scrupled not to conform to the common custom in 
his use of the Apocrypha, and Jerome, who had been 
bitterly attacked for his concessions to Jewish notions of 
the Canon, quoted the books he excluded with the approved 
scriptural formula. In the Middle Ages, no fine distinc- 
tions were made between the sacred writings read in 
Church, and whatever authority appertained to the Books 
of Kings belonged equally to the Books of the Maccabees, 
whilst Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, if not, as now, 
frequently confounded with one another, were certainly 
accorded a common reverence. From the date of the 
Tridentine decree a definite change of opinion may be 
discerned. Partly this was due to doctrinal developments. 
But something was due to a name. ‘‘ Give a dog a bad 
name, and hang it ’’ isa proverb with a meaning in Church 
history. Possibly, it explains the reluctance of some 
modern teachers to throw in their lot with a school to 
which their doctrine seems naturally to belong. 
Unquestionably, it sheds light upon the undeserved dis- 
repute into which fell, by degrees, all those books of 
Scripture that were not reckoned part of either Testament. 

Before the Reformation, ‘‘ Apocryphal’’ was a term 
applied to the Jewish and Jewish Christian Apocalypses, 
which we call Pseudepigrapha, like the Ascension of 


Isaiah, and to the non-canonical Christian writings like 
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the Gospel according to Peter. The Jewish Rabbis had 
used a synonymous term of books ‘‘ hidden,’’ that is, 
‘‘ withdrawn from public use,’’ and so made uncanonical. 
Protestants now began to use the word ‘‘ Apocrypha”? in 
the Jewish sense, but referring it not to withdrawal from 
public reading, but from authority for doctrine. The 
name, from its history and associations, still retains its 
sinister significance, so that to call a friend’s story 
‘“apocryphal ”’ is to pronounce it false with some degree 
of formal courtesy. We must not do less than justice to 
Martin Luther. He did not coin the opprobrious term, 
nor even use it for the first time of the books we are con- 
sidering. Nineteen years before the Council of Trent, 
apparently under the influence of Jerome, two translations 
of the Bible were made by distinguished Roman 
Catholic scholars, which emphatically mark the difference 
between the Canonical and Apocryphical books of 
the Old Testament; and in one of them the word 
‘“Apocrypha’’ actually appears. In 1527, Pagnini, 
the great Dominican scholar of Lyons, published 
a Bible dedicated to no less a person than the Pope. He 
separated from the Old Testament canonical books : Tobit, 
Judith, The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 
and the two Books of the Maccabees. In a heading, after 
remarking that these are not in Hebrew, he calls them 
‘‘ Hagiographa,’’ or sacred writings. The name is 
curious, and strangely re-appears in Cranmer’s English 
Bible 13 years later. Petreius of Nuremberg, another 
orthodox Romanist scholar in this same year, 1527, 
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translated a Bible wherein he boldly named the ‘‘ sacred 


‘* Apocrypha,”’ though he did not separate 
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writings ’ 
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them from the rest. It is as though each of these pioneers 
had in different ways gone as far as he dare in the direc- 
tion of a clear distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical scriptures. Such interesting movements were 
stopped for ever by the Council of Trent, and Protestants 
owe nothing of their indifference to the Apocrypha to 
scholars whose work was quickly buried in an undeserved 
oblivion. It was Luther who marched boldly forward and 
showed the road to reformers of every nation. He both 
used the term ‘‘ Apocrypha’”’ and separated the books 
since denoted by it. In his Bible of 1535, Luther placed 
the Apocrypha between the Old and New Testaments with 
the title ‘‘ Apocrypha,’’ that is, he said, books which are 
not held equal to the sacred scriptures, and nevertheless 
are useful and good to read. 1 and 2 Esdras he rejected 
absolutely, but these were also excluded 12 years later by 
the Council of Trent. Luther, as we see, did recognise the 
merit of these books, and wished, as some others since, 
that 1 Maccabees had the place of Esther in the Canon. 
Eight years before Luther’s Bible was actually printed, 
but three years after his Old Testament showed that the 
Apocrypha was excluded from the Hebrew colléction, the 
Reformers of Strasburg separated them likewise, expressly 
affirming their imitation of Luther’s example. The 
tendency was to follow the German leader rather in his 
exclusion of these books from the Old Testament than in 
his undoubted respect for certain of them. In England, 
Coverdale, 1535, translated them with a simple statement 
that they are not reckoned to be of like authority with the 
other books of the Bible and are not found in the Hebrew 
canon. Cranmer’s Bible of 1540 called them ‘‘ Hagio- 


grapha,”’ because, it is quaintly added, ‘‘ they are wont to 
be read not openly and in common, but as it were in secret 
and apart.’’ This statement is not only a singular para- 
phrase of ‘‘ Hagiographa,’’ it is also untrue as a matter 
of fact. The Bishops Bible (1568) treated the Apocrypha 
more respectfully, and finally, in the version of 1611, the 
so-called Authorized Version, the books are marked by 
the running title at the top of the page, but there is no 
preface or separate table of contents, and in the table of 
lessons at the beginning, they are included under Old 
Testament. The Apocrypha had now reached a position 
in our Bible which seemed providentially designed to 
secure them from further attack. Their character and their 
authority were loosely defined, and it might be argued 
almost equally well that they did belong to the Old Testa- 
ment and that they did not. The case of the Apocrypha 
in some ways resembled that of the Articles of the Estab- 
lished Church, concerning which there is yet no unanimity 
of opinion as to whether they are essentially Catholic or 
essentially Protestant. Nor was it love of logic that led 
Englishmen again to attack the Apocrypha, and finally, 
after a long struggle to expel them from the citadel 
wherein, for many generations, they had lain quite secure. 
It was an ominous name, and a violent hatred of Rome. 
In vain did the sixth article of the Church of England 
explain their ambiguous position thus: ‘‘And_ the 
other books, as Jerome said, the Church doth read 
for example of life and instruction of manners, but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine.”’ 
In 1648, only thirty-seven years after the publication 
of the Authorized Version, and but little more than 
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a century since Luther created a class of books called the 
Apocrypha, Puritan opinion was expressed in the West- 
minster Confession: ‘‘ The books commonly called 
Apocrypha not being of divine inspiration, are no part of 
the Canon of the Scripture, and therefore are of no 
authority in the Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise 
approved, or made use of, than other human writings.’’ 
It was this distinction between divine and human writings 
which ultimately proved fatal to the Apocrypha, and it was 
based as much upon a suspicion of Romanism as upon an 
appeal to Jewish traditions of the Canon. Where a Puritan 
took a different view, he deserved to be named. One, an 
apologist for the Baptists, Leonard Bushel by name, in a 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Religion’s Peace,’’ published in 1614, 
quotes the Apocrypha like other Scriptures, and a little 
later, none other than Richard Baxter, in his ‘* Familiar 
Way of Catechizing Children,’’ refers to the history of the 
Maccabees. Last, but not least, John Bunyan, in ‘* Grace 
Abounding,’’ confessed the comfort he derived from 
words he could not find in the Bible. ‘‘ Look at the 
generations of old, and see: did ever any trust in the 
Lord and was confounded ?’’ For more than a year did 
he search the scriptures in vain for this text, ‘* but at last 
casting my eyes upon the Apocryphal books I found it 
in the tenth verse of the second chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 
This at first did somewhat daunt me, because it was not 
in those texts which we call holy or canonical. Yet as this 
sentence was the sum and substance of many of the 
promises, it was my duty to take the comfort of it, and I 
bless God for the word, for it was good to me.”’ 

But these are the exceptions that prove the rule. The 
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common opinion was more truly voiced by a preacher 
before the House of Commons in 1643 who said: ‘‘ Thus 
sweetly and nearly should the Two Testaments join 
together, and thus divinely would they kiss each other, but 
that the wretched Apocrypha doth thrust in between.”’ 
** Like the two cherubims in the temple-oracle, the end of 
the Law and the beginning of the Gospel would touch one 
another, did not this patchery of human invention divorce 
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them asunder.’’ Howbeit, there the Apocrypha were, and 
there they remained—thanks to the mediating and 
moderating policy of the Anglican Church—until the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century was passed. Yet the 
movement for their exclusion was not spent by lapse of 
years. John Reeves unwillingly included the Apocrypha 
in his Paragraph Bible of 1802, but without notes, for, as 
he said, ‘‘ I must confess I could not bring myself to study 
with nicety and explain with anxious pains the words and 
phrases of these books, when I considered that our 
Church has pronounced in her sixth article that the books 
themselves should not be applied to establish any doctrine, 
and when I recollected that they are understood by all 
Protestants to be no part of sacred scripture. If the merit 
of these books was much higher than it is pretended to be, 
I should still regret that they were allowed to make a part 
of our Bible; the distance between inspired and uninspired 
writings is infinite, and they ought not, as I humbly 
conceive, to be bound up in the same volume; the holy 
Bible should contain no complete books that we are obliged 
to pronounce spurious and fallible, and that are acknow- 
ledged to be such by all hearers.” Nonconformists in 
England and Presbyterians in Scotland, possessed by a 
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more intense hatred of Rome than Anglicans, and if 
possible, by a loftier doctrine of scriptural infallibility, 
were assuredly no patrons of the Apocrypha. Therefore 
when the Bible Society in 1827 resolved to exclude the 
suspected. books from their published copies of the Bible, 
they afforded much relief to sensitive souls. It was the 
auxiliary society in Scotland that raised the issue. Bigoted 
Scots described the Apocrypha as mischievous and 
heretical, and scouted a miserable compromise proposed to 
the effect that foreign correspondents of the Society might 
be permitted to add the Apocrypha to the Bibles circulated 
abroad at their own expense. It was a subtle suggestion, 
designed at once to rid the Society of all responsibility for 
circulating papistical literature, to meet the real needs of 
scriptural purchasers abroad, and to appeal to the parsi- 
mony of Scottish Protestants. It met with the fate it 
deserved. Those who had pleaded for the retention of the 
Apocrypha argued that their omission would increase the 
difficulties in the Mission field, where the English publica- 
tion would be regarded as a mutilated copy by those 
acquainted with the version used by the great historic 
churches. The Letters of George Borrow to the Secretary 
of the Bible Society, written from Spain, recently 
discovered and published, confirm this argument. Within 
forty years another retrograde step was taken, when the 
number of passages appointed to be read in the Church of 
England was considerably reduced. In America, the 
Episcopalian Church makes less use of the Apocrypha 
than in England, whilst in Ireland, probably owing to the 
prevailing Roman Catholicism, they are never read at all 
in the Episcopalian Church. As for other Churches, 
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the case was summed up by Dr. Porter in 1898. ‘‘ Among 
non-episcopal Churches the Apocrypha has had in recent 
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years practically no recognition.’’ A writer in one of our 
leading newspapers, it is said, recently inquired at a 
large city bookseller’s for a copy of the Apocrypha. “Is 
it a daily or a weekly ?’’ was the puzzled answer. The 
same bewilderment may be seen on the faces of the 
members of congregations by Ministers, even Unitarian, 
who read their lessons from The Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus, or Esdras. The books in the Apocrypha 
may truly be said to have got back to the old meaning of 
the term; they are literally hidden away, and the people 
are in the dark as to the history, meaning, and value of 
this ancient literature. 

But the darkness is deepest just before the dawn. 
Various causes have conspired to effect a change, slow but 
sure, in the attitude of the Churches towards the 
Apocrypha. Of these, the most important is the science of 
the Higher Criticism, which has bridged the gulf that once 
yawned between divine and human writings. Inspiration 
is now revealed, not as some quality, superhuman, condi- 
tioned by a Canon, and belonging to a particular period or 
people, but as a power possessed by all writings that reveal 
the divine aspirations of humanity. The tendency of Non- 
conformist preachers to leave unread certain portions of 
scripture, and to repeat, even ad nauseam, a few familiar 
passages, is a significant sign. It indicates the discovery 
of different spiritual values in the canonical books of the 
Bible; it also points the way to the re-discovery of the 


worth of uncanonical scriptures, that, for more than a 
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millenium of years, were found “ profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness.” 

Professor Andrews, whilst advocating the study of the 
Apocrypha, is constrained to say, ‘‘ The question of the 
Canen has been closed, and is not likely to be re-opened.”’ 
We may accept the statement, but not for the reason which 
its author seems to assume. It is not because the religious 
man of to-day recognises that canonicity is a mark of 
supernatural origin, or of spiritual power; it is simply 
because the question of canonicity is now only of historic 
interest, and the intrinsic importance of the Apocrypha is 
being more and more admitted. The formation, within 
the last decade of the International Society of the 
Apocrypha, publishing its Quarterly Journal, has pro- 
vided a common meeting ground for Episcopalians and 
Nonconformists, and done much to stimulate the study of 
the Apocrypha. Again, Commentaries upon _ the 
Apocryphal books are now dispelling the mists which 
have too long surrounded them, and disclosing their 
meaning and message. Nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
indeed, there was published the Speaker’s Commentary 
on the Apocrypha, the product of Anglican scholars. 
Since the Established Church ‘‘ doth not use these books 
to establish doctrine ’’ the clergymen concerned displayed 
a scientific spirit in their exegesis, which is conspicuous by 
its absence from most of the commentaries upon canonical 
books in the same work. 

Until, however, Dr. Charles publishes at the close of 
the present year his promised work on the Apocrypha, 
“Die Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
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Testaments,’’ edited by Kautzsch, and published in 1900, 
remains the standard authority upon the subject as a 
whole. Of commentaries upon the several books, there 
are not a few, but whilst we welcome those appearing, too 
slowly, in the Cambridge Bible, we cannot but regret the 
exclusion of the Apocrypha from the excellent Century 
Bible, and from the more critical International Commen- 
taries. Wa6ith the same curious inconsistency noticed in 
the early Fathers, Dr. Adeney has included in his Century 
Bible Handbooks a volume on the Apocrypha, and in the 
International Commentaries the claims to critical inves- 
tigation of these neglected writings are candidly admitted. . 
Recent studies include an excellent thesis upon the Ethics 
of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, and several illuminating 
contributions to the history of the period to which the 
Apocrypha belong. Honourable mention must also be 
made of the Biblical Encyclopedias, which include 
excellent articles upon the Apocryphal books. Further- 
more, recent developments in Christological study, asso- 
ciated in Germany with the name of Schweitzer, in 
England with that of Burkitt, have brought some, at least, 
of the Apocryphal writings into prominent notice. 
Indirectly contributing to the same result, has been the 
establishment of the Free Faculties of Theology in our 
younger Universities, which has led to the exorcism of 
the seminary spirit, conservative and reactionary, which 
once haunted the homes of theological learning in this 
country. Only one thing is lacking, namely, the recog- 
nition of lectures upon the Apocrypha as an optional 
course of study to be pursued by the would-be graduate in 


divinity. 
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Meanwhile, free religious thinkers, who rejoice in the 
victory of the modern view of inspiration, require to 
be convinced of the value of the Apocrypha as a 
Lectionary in our Churches. A discussion of the 
larger and more difficult question of a more extended 
lectionary than the one suggested cannot be attempted. 
But this must be said. Any selection of pulpit 
readings must necessarily include portions of the 
Apocrypha or constitute merely a meagre, impoverished 
collection of religious literature. And what is more to the 
point, the Apocrypha make a peculiar appeal to us. They 
link on our life, as a community of Christians, to that of 
saints and seers, and help to preserve that continuity in 
thought and aspiration which is an essential of common 
Christian worship. There is the same reason for the use 
in Prayer Books and in Canticles of the Benedicite from 
the Song of the Three Children as for that of the Mag- 
nificat from St. Luke’s Gospel. If in pulpit ministrations 
we emphasize the passing to the neglect of the permanent, 
we miss the meaning of race memory in religion and the 
aid to the highest life which it affords. 

The claims of the Apocrypha must, however, not be 
pitched too high. We cannot read them at random, any 
more than the Old Testament, or indeed the New. In 
them we find fierce invective and worldly wisdom. Not 
seldom we meet with strange symbolic figures. Only a 
student of the time between the testaments can understand 
or appreciate all the Apocryphal literature. Nevertheless, 
as Luther said, they are ‘‘ good and useful to read.”’ 
Between the latest book of the Old Testament and the 
earliest of the New, there passed a period of not less than 
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150 years, within which something like a revolution took 
place in the cultus, doctrine and polity of Judaism. If we 
would read intelligently our Christian scriptures, we must 
not be ignorant of the Jewish Apocrypha. The doctrine of 
gospels and epistles, Messianic, Eschatological, and 
Apocalyptic, owes much in every way to the generations 
which produced the Apocrypha. Perplexing problems, 
almost non-existent for the ancient Hebrew writers, were 
created by political and spiritual experiences during an age 
of persecution. A fresh, and what might fairly be called a 
modern, form was given to men’s conceptions of Provi- 
dence, and the Divine purpose in History. The subtle 
’ appeal made by Greek learning and Greek modes of life 
was met by the appropriation, especially by Alexandrine 
Jews, of the noblest and most abiding elements in Hellenic 
philosophy and religion. Thus was a preparation made 
for Christianity—the universal religion in which ‘“‘ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free.”’ 

Jesus and his Apostles must have known, and I 
venture to say, appreciated, some of the books now called 
Apocryphal. And this is certain—they addressed them- 
selves to people familiar with them. No quotation from 
the Apocrypha appears in the New Testament, but traces 
of. their influence, alike in thought and diction, may be 
seen in Paul’s letters, in the Epistles to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of James, and, I would add, in the Third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles. How shall we presume to 
understand these books, if we remain ignorant of what 
their authors had read, and what was the intellectual 
environment in which they wrote? Drs. Sanday and 


Headlam, in their commentary on ‘‘ Romans,’ rightly 
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observed: ‘‘ It is by a continuous and careful study of the 
Apocrypha that any advance in the exegesis of the New 
Testament will be possible.’’ To the student of history, 
the Apocrypha are invaluable. Without them one of the 
most interesting and important epochs in Jewish history 
would be, if not a blank, at most one of the dark ages, and 
the study of the social and political conditions of Palestine 
in the first century of our era would become difficult and 
barren. Even the Apocalypses and Legends are not with- 
out a message for the trained ear of the historical student. 
The charming story of Tobit, for example, probably 
Persian in origin, furnishes material for estimating the 
conditions, feelings and outlook of the exiles there. In 1 
Maccabees we have a piece of historical writing hardly 
excelled in Hebrew literature. Schiirer pronounces it one 
of the most valuable sources we possess for the history of 
the Jewish people. The book covers only a period of forty 
years (175-135 B.C.), but it happens to be the most heroic 
period in Jewish annals. The unknown author might fitly 
have opened his work with the words of Virgil, ‘‘ Arma, 
virumque cano,”’ yet there is*nothing mythical and little 
that is laudatory in his sober narrative. Tried by every 
test, the writer must be esteemed one of the most trust- 
worthy historians of antiquity. But for us, as for the 
Jews who treasured it, 1 Maccabees has more than an anti- 
quarian interest; it is a revelation of the power of religious 
conviction to evoke the highest virtues, and the noblest 
patterns of life and conduct. The Wisdom books of the 
Apocrypha, like those of the Old Testament, are deserving 
of most careful study. Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of 


Solomon are not unworthy to be mentioned together with 
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Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Their teaching, their shrewd 
criticism of men and matters, are as applicable to modern 
life as the generalisations of the canonical books. Even 
the characters drawn may be seen, in our own circles of 
acquaintances. Of the two books named, one possesses a 
peculiar interest for the staff if not the students of this 
institution. In the last chapter of Ecclesiasticus we read, 
‘‘Draw near unto me, ye unlearned, and lodge in the house 
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of instruction.’’ In the Hebrew text, discovered by Prof. 
Schechter in the rubbish room of a synagogue at Cairo, 
and published in 1899, the personal note is even more 
strongly emphasized. ‘‘ Draw near, ye unlearned, and 
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lodge in my house of instruction.’’ From this and other 
references it has been inferred, I think rightly, that in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, we have the notes of lectures taken 
down by students who sat at the feet of Ben Sira. I wish 
I could honestly say that their order and sequence set an 
example to our own students, but at least I venture to hope 
that in their judgment the labours of predecessors in an 
ancient Hebrew academy have not been altogether in vain. 

One matter of interest in connection with the 
Apocrypha may be only mentioned, in passing, namely, 
their influence upon the greatest writers of our speech. A 
single illustration will show what is meant. Shylock’s 
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exclamation, ‘‘ A Daniel come to judgment,’’ must have 
puzzled many who have searched the canonical book of 
Daniel for some explanation of Daniel’s judicial character. 
It is plain to those acquainted with the History of Susanna. 

The Apocrypha, too, is the source to which we must 
trace many of our proverbial expressions. The greatest of 


these is the well-known saying from 1 Esdras, ‘‘ Great is 
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truth, and it prevaileth,’’ which, however, probably owes 
some of its popularity to the fact that it is current in a 
corrupt text, implying the future rather than the present 
triumph of truth. 

In conclusion, it may be said without reservation that 
the time is ripe for the reinstatement of the Apocrypha in 
the position from which they were only ejected during the 
19th century by doctrinal prejudice, and an exploded 
doctrine of scriptural infallibility. I therefore offer no 
apology for the statement which the Principal will shortly 
make, that this Session a series of lectures will be given, 
so far as I can learn for the first time in the history of our 
College, upon the books of the Apocrypha. 


